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ABSTRACT 

This document examines some of the factors involved 
in individual judgments of television portrayed violent behaviors in 
an attempt to determine how and why people attach aggressive labels 
to behaviors and to assess the impact of such decisions. A review of 
related literature is provided to point out the lack of substantial 
attention in such research to this area. This report then describes a 
study of forty adolescents undertaken to test two hypotheses: (1) 
there is a positive relationship between indices of viewers' 
aggressive behavior and aggressive character and program preferences, 
and (2) there is a positive relationship between indices of viewers' 
aggressive behavior and the frequency with which individuals will 
approve of televised aggression. Data from the study indicate that 
the first hypothesis was not supported whereas the second hypothesis 
was strongly supported. Total aggression score, group membership, 
sex, and approval of specific situations where television characters 
ased violence were used as the predicting variables. Based upon these 
findings, it is argued that a new definition of television impact is 
required and that it must be the basis for understanding the complex 
interactional and cognitive processes stimulated by television 
viewing and, in particular, televised violence. (Author/EB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to examine some of the factors in- 
volved in individual judgments of television portrayed violent 
behaviors. Numerous researchers have established a case for an 
on-going evaluative process taking place. Decisions are being 
mdde on television portrayals in regards to their overall utility 
and their adoption for personal use in solving problems* 

In general this study indicates that a complex evaluative process 
is at work and that adolescents are closely judging the personaliti 
and behaviors of television characters. This process cannot be ex- 
plained through demographics or personality variables alone or in 
comgination. The full range of viewer, content and situational 
variables must be taken into account to adequately explain the im- 
pact of television violence on viewer aggression; certainly, how- 
ever, the normative influence of violent television characters 
contributes to the aggressive behavior o: adolescents. 

A new definition of impact must be the basis for an understanding 
of the complex interactional and cognitive processes that are 
being stimulated by the viewing of television and in particular, 
televised violence. The concept of impact based on the numbers 
of hoars and programs viewed, related to the demographics of the 
audience, although attractive to \/arious people for various rea- 
sons, providejo answers that are insufficient. The impact of the 
medium of television is far more complicated than was onCe thought 
if we accept the fact that identical stimuli can produce diverse 
interpretations and provoke different judgments, some of which 
are evidenced in this study. 



The more prevelant thrusts in the field of mass communications research 
seem to be aimed in the following directions: examining the message source 
variables, the components and nature of the message ^ind the nature of the 
message as it relates to the environment of the receiver. Such perspectives 
are often combined with research in the field of psychology and sociology 
relating to behavior modification, persuasion theory and societal pressures 
to assess the influence of television in general and televised violence in 
particular - 

However, The Surgeon Gen era l's Report on TV violence states that after 
numerous third variables have b. !i tested and accounted for including exposure 
to violent television programs, - t^ffects of violence viewing still remain.^ 
Bandura comments on the directions being taken in television research in the 
foi lowing way: 

The behavioral component has been studied in considerable detail, 
the judgmental component on the other hand has received little 
attention; so that the factor? that lead people to ^ttach aggressive 
labels to social behavior are less well understood. 

Research has been done wtiich was aimed at the "labeling" or judgmental 
actions of viewers. Previous research such as that done by Bandura and 
Walters indicates that adolescents are making judgments on behaviors performed 
by television characters; these researchers and others have identified various 
situations and conditions in which viewers who are exposed to portrayals of 
violence are rendering judgments of tlie actions, their relationship to real 
life and their desirability for adoption as legitimate behavioral models. 
Research done by Meyer'^ and other work by Bandura has dealt with the justified 
and unjustified component of violence viewing. But in these cases what was 
justified and unjustified wa^ a determination of the researcher not of the viewers. 

Despite the attention being given to viewers' social judgments of television 
content, the individuaJ components of the decision making process as they 



relate to those value juilKnients rwc ii- 1 .-i I i v>.' 1 v i nvt's t i t eci . 'Ihis is l'.s]il'c- in I I y 

true for adolescents who were used in this study. Although considerable importance 

is attached to the ndolesrent .iRe group, thir. sta^.f2 in personality development 

is not at all well researclied. Perhaps as Bandura suggests: 

identification of social learning determinants of aggression 
under natural conditions of life requires painstaking analysis 
of the interactional process and tlierefore tends to be ignored. 

The. research indicates that audiences are making judgments on violent 
programs in regards to J us t i f ica L ionK perceived reality behavioral modeling. 
Knowing that some people are being Influenced by violent programs and that 
rescarciiers hnw c' 1 ini inn ted n subsLanLinl. direct viewer- impact relationship, 
the next logical sU'p wou'd s.-ein to he the Isolation of those personality 
craits that mediate and determine judgments of televised violence. This study, 
which is exploratory in nature, looks at some of the components of the individual, 
aside from traditional demographics. In an attempt to ur-avel the end of the 
message chain: the activities o^ adolescent viewers in their role as gatekeeper 
ai^l^.^hHtor oV depicted behaviors. The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine h^v^and why people attach ay.gressive labels to behaviors and to assess 
the- impact of ,s\jch decisions. 

Based on thV li':eratnre and the previously identified gaps in the research, 
the following hvpVithese.s were tested: 

1. There isV positive relationship between indices of viewers aggressive 
behavior ^Tnd aggressive character and program preferences. 

2. Th.-re is |i positive relationship between indices of viewers aggressive 
behavior/and the frequency with which individuals will approve of 
televis^!d aggression. 
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METHODOl.OCY 

The 28 aggression items from the "Edwards Personal Preference Schedule''^ 
were administered to all adolescents participating in the study. The responses 
were even ly divided between internal and external indicators of aggressive 
feelings and overt behavior. Internal aggressive responses were those where 
the repondent chose an answer which commenced with "I feel,./\ External 
responses began "I like to...." and iiulicated overt behavior. 

The author developed a test the "Wliat Do You Think?'* Test of Normative 
Social Judgments. The test was validated on groups demograph ically similar 
to the participants in the study. Students drawn froi; the same school but not 
participating in the project were asked to name their favorite television 
characters and then rate them as "violent", "partially violent" or "non-violent". 
Using this information as a starting point, the programs featuring the most 
popular characters were viewed and actual situation were noted and prepared 
inco a test form. The test had a total of 20 items and was subdivided into 
categories including: violence employed Vy a law enforcement official, violence 
directed against a female by a male, the threat of violence and violence used by 
a character other than a law enforcement official and miscellaneous. The 
participants were asked to study the situations and indicate "approval", 
.^'approval with reservations" or "disapproval". 

llie total number of participants was 40. 'Riey were divided into two 
groups, the adjustment and the control group. The adjustment group was 
composed of 20 students designated by their school to participate in a program 
for chronic social adjustment problems. The control group consisted of a 
homogeneous, middle nintih Rrade division at an inner city junior high school. 
Members were administered all the testing instruments separately; they were 
Riven in a face to face interview, n self-report test of programs and character 
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preference and hypoLliet ica 1 bohnvior situations. The 5?t:iKtont.s ^vrc nskcd 
to name their f.-^vorltL^ tt'lov-sitMi slunvs nnd Lhoir fnvoritu cliarne-tcr from 
each of the pro^rnms. 

Responses to nl! situations '.."'re labulatecl ^nd cross tabulated; sini])le 
and multiple correlations analysis were used to determine the most important 
variables predictinv.^ approval of various kinds of televised aKKresslve 
behaviors . 

KKSLM;rS 

The followini; variables werL^ used i.n step-wise multiple regression 
analyses: ^roii[i meiiiiie rsiip : icUal a ^r, ^*os s i on ; a^;e; overt aj^^ression; approval 
of male versus female vicWeiuH* sitnati(Mis; internal a^^resslon scores; approval 
of a law enforcement offii-ial takini'. a life in the line of duty; disapproval 
o\ ai^,j/,ression as depicted in a i;iven situation, past apt^ressive history and sex. 
There were no correJations established between the selection of television 
characters and proy;rains and any of the variables listed above. Thus, two groups 
worL' lu.>mo^»,eneous in their favorite proj^ram and character selections. 

'ITie results of multiple repression indicated that membership in the 
adjustment .^roup, hi^li scores on the overt and internal aggression indices' 
and approval of male versus female viole^nce accounted for 55% of the variance 
in predicting the (^vtrall, uneood i t i ona 1 approval of violence as portrayed on 
television- Otiier prodictors entered, including ^^nd age did not contribute 

significantly to explaining apj^roval levels. In predicting the disappr oval 
of viL^lence, low scores on the lldwa rd ' s indices and the respondent's attitude 
toward a law enforcement c^fficial taking a life accounted for 561 of the total 
variance. Again, sl-x did not c^ontribute significantly. 

The multiple coriolation for predirtin.n the total aggression score showed 
that ;',roup menilu • i; ;h i p , '.-/ i t h t lu- j u^'t mont 5;r<Mi[) membi-rs w higlu-r, dis- 
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MIILTTT^LH CORREI^XTION COEFFJCFNTS FOR SKLECTKD 
DEPENDENT AND [NDEPENDENT VARIABLES* 



R. F. STGNIFTCANCE R^ 

LEVEL 



Overall approval .74 8.^'^4 .001 .35 

of aggressive 

situations 



Disapproval of 

violent situations .75 11.55 • . .001 .56 

4+5+6+7 



Total A^,Kression .fi7 9.82 <^ .001 .45 

Score 

1+5+9 



Group Membership ,73 11.69 <; .001 .53 

2+7+9 

Criticize for .45 4.70 <^ .015 .20 

being Non-VLolent 

2+4 

Approval of NIalc- .50 6.29 <t:^ .004 .25 

V. Female Vic^lence 

4+7 

Approval of Police .48 5.48 -c;^ .008 .23 

Violence 

3+9+10 



^Independent Variable Legend: (1) Group Membership, (2) Past Aggressive History, 
(3) Approval of Male Versus Female Violence, (4) Approval of a Law Enforcement 
Official Taking a Life, (5) Total Aggression Score, (6) Overt Aggression Score, 
(7) Internal /Aggression Score, (8) Disapproval of Aggression as used in the 
Program. (9) Sex, (10) Age, 
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approval of a^;gressioiu and sl^x (boin^ tiMiialc) predicted the level of 
aggressiveness on the Edward's Scale. Fn predicting Lt^e likelihood for 
being chosed for inclusion in a program for social adjustment problems, 
a high internal aggression scope, sex (male), a more violent past aggressive 
hisiv rv, were the best predictors of a adjustment group membership, accounts 
for 53% of the variance (p <^.00]) 

Those participants with a more violent past ngg ressi ve his tory and a 
high rate of approval of policeiitcn takin):. a life were the most likely to 
criticize a cliaracter for not being violent enough. Subjects with a high 
internal aggression secure and who approve of situations where a law enforcement 
official took a life were also the most likely to approve of male versus 
female violence. Sex did not provide predictability in this instance. Finally, 
males whc^ approved of another male aggressing against a female are the most 
likely to approve of a law enforcement official taking a life in the line of 
duty. 

Past aggressive history, aggression scores, the approval of male versus 
female violence, and law enfontMnent officials taking a life are were predictive 
of aggressive behavior and tiie approval of violence in the media. Generally, 
the usi' of vioK'HCc on tcU^visioii is judged ns successful and appropriate. 
Character and program preferences were not related to the approval of violence. 
Adolescents were mor^ likely (o criticize a character for being too o^asy 
rather than too violent aud tlie use of violence by traditional authority 
figures, male heads of household, and police is approved of, suggestions 
that certain stereotypes are being recognized as having additional le^'al or 
e^tra l*'ga1 ri^'fit'-^. 
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DISCUSSION 



The first hypt^thesls testud was that there wns a positive relationship 
between the various indices of nv^^ressive behavior and agf^ressive program 
and character preference. Although past aj^grcssive history was stronjL'^ly 
related to the chatices of being designated for membership in the social 
adjustment group, past aggressive history did not relate to character preference* 
The results support Chnney'^ who challenges Schramm's concept that more 
aggressive people are attuning to violent programs. The latter theorv finds 
no support in this data. Hy^cv ;> one was not snpportpd. 

Th^^ se'^'or. ' liy^o t^^es ^ s t'^^st-'d W'»s t^at ^he»-e i*^ a r*^la^ iorvsb i p b^'tw^en 
■igg ^"es^l vf» be^^avior md ^be flegren* ^o wHich an individual wi^l approve 
of t^^Ievised violence. The data cLenrlv and stronely supports this hypothesis. 
Using overall, uncontli t L ona I approval, as a criterion, the following variables 
provided substantial predictability: total aggression score, group membership, 
sex, and approval of specific situations wlicre teK-vislon characters used 
violence. Past aggressive history is related to approval in that it is 
the strongest predictor of group membership; and the adjustment group 
members with more violent past: histories we? the most likely to approve 
of rv violence across the gamut of c i nmms tancr- in which TV characters use 
violence. In specific situations inv 'ving males aggressing against females 
group membership is 'very strongly rt-lntod to a.proval. Curiously, sex did 
not correlate in these instances. Anparenf ly ! 'ing male or female is unrelated 
to t)ne*s tendfMicv to /i ppr pyn (^f s"ch 'u't*^ of -^ggrescion. Jn pr'^'d i t ing the 
approval of a pn\ iceman taking a life in the line of duty, group membership, 
sex, age and past ny^ys ^'^^ i^^' history rorrelate significantly. A more viole^nt 
past aggressive history will a 1 ^>o rorrclato stronj'.W with <' r i t i o i z i ng, a 
character for nc^t heinr, violent enourji • 
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!n multiple re^resKion rosiills, ^rnup nuMiilnTHh i p, toinl n ' 
intorn<il and ovurt aj>Krosslon nrrountiHl lor of the vnrinnce in prrd i 1 ii^, 

the appruv«il (if TV violence. \l is sonicwh.U Lllfficult to t'xplnin why nic- 1 
are allowed to aK,>;ress aj;ainst fi^males .itul why law tMift^reemunt otfielals 
are allowed to take a lite in Ihv line of dutv. Alth(Mi^',h appioval c^! such 
actions was higher in the ad/iustment .^\ronp than in the C(^ntrol j'roup, >iiirond i t I <Mia 1 
a[)|)roval was stron\^ in all insMnct-s. Sevora 1 studii-s siii',j.',est possihh' 
ex[)!ana t ions, II inma' 1 wei t , i^ppuiihe iin, and Vinec felt that styli/ed ('liino show 
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lohMiee did not anuisc tiie vIowlt, (Mine et:. al., reported that lolcvi^i<in nav 
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dcSLMit si t i zo viewers to violtnee,^^ and Hailvn found tnat an atlult lead wlio i ^i 

11 

(Mie of tlie *'v',oot! >',uy-/' is a li i ■.;h 1 v approved of character tvpe. collection 
of events inv(>Lvin,c. all or si>iTie ot these stimuli conld provide the o[)t iimiai 
situatic^n for approval of a variety of violent television actions. C;roiif> 
inemhership and a).^i!,ress i ve indices are not entirely satisfactory as exp I a n i L i (u-js 
for this {>henoP'ena. Trur, the less av'.i^ressive control ^»roup members had lowi'r 
rates of unconditional approval of television violence; but the answer cate'/,orv 
which f)enefited fron> tfiis differenci' was approval with "reservations". 
Specifically, peoph^ chosiiu; that answer were approvin^\ of the use o\ vi(^]ou''e hv 
character hut rejcu'tin^ it tor personal use. This is not reallv a r,roat 
improvement on uricond i t iona 1 approval, for once an act is committed it 
cnnnot be undone. All the respondeia is saying is that it is not :\ personal 
or icfos vnc ra t i c pr<Merence. 

fn providinu strong support for hypothesis two, the data both sujipor* 
some of the work wiiica Chaffee did for t h e Su_rj^jeon_ _G I 
may iiave reduced it to a stoiewha t superficial level. The question must ' 
askr-d: "What is in)[virr?" Many researchers, both those like Chaffee wht^ 
would reduc-e tlu' c':.'c( placod on violence mediated by televisicm and t Ik^'u- 
who woulrl purr.^' television of all a i'r, res s i on , have to(^ Ion;.', equated "viewiui'." 
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with "impact". Is viewing impact? In a trivial s.-^nse, yes. One effect 
that a program has on its audience is that it obtained them as an audience 
and therefore had the "impact" of keeping their from watching some other 
program or engaging in some other form of activity. But it is obvious 
that such a definition of impact as the equal of viewing is a poor basis for 
making sociological or psychological evaluations and recommendations for the 
altering of television or any other form of media. 

It is not difficult to ask and readily answer who is watching what, 
for how long, when and what aw that person's composite demographics. 
The impact of television cannot be satisfactorily determined by totalling 
the number of hours tha^ certain programs are being watched, coded with names 
and correlaced with some aggression index that researchers cannot even agree on. 
It can however, be the selection of characters, evaluation of their behavio*-, 
evaluation of television problem solving and the making of Subsequent decisions. 
Tliis explanation can account for a person with a severe past aggressive history 
criticizing a character for not being violent enough- The implication of 
an approval with reservations is considerable. For in allowing some people 
to use violence, while rejecting it as a personal choice^ certain additional 
rights are being designated as belonging to adult authority figures. Television 
is reinforcing certain role stereotypes and giving these characters an almost 
free rein to solve problems through the use of violence. This area has for 
to( Long been neglected by social scientists. Such material must be reconciled 
with the Surgeon General's findings that there is no direct relationship 
between violence \/iewing and adolescent aggression. The choices are to reject 
the report to ,the Surgeon General, reject the traditional re.^carcb that 
contradicts the Report . or accept the report as closing only one avenue, the 
direct incititing to violence* .ind ]ook for more subtle, more complex ways in 
which television is having an imf)a:'t *m -Tflo 1 escents . Approving of actions. 
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either for yourself or for others, is of far greater importance than 
merely watching those actions. 

A new definition of impact must provide the basis for an understanding 
of the complex interactional processes that are now being stimulated by 
the viewing of television and, in particular, televised violence. The old 
answers, while attractive to many people for many reasons, are insuf f ioent . 
The impact of the medium of television is fc-^r greater and more complicated 
than was once thought, given the fact that identical stimuli (programs) 
can produce diverse interpretations and provoke different judgments as is 
evidenced In this study- Most importantly, how adolescents judge the violence 
they view semmingly plays an important role in determining how the violence 
will affect viewers' perceptions and subsequent behavior. The probability 
of adolescents using TV violence to reinforce their already existing 
predispositions to believe violently is substantially increased for those 
adolescents who have come to accept violence as an appropriate means of 
conflict resolution. Not only do these adolescents think that most of the 
violent behavior.s displayed by TV characters work effectively, they also 
see it as being the right way to behave — the transfer from the TV screen 
to their own environment occurs, and their behavior is affected. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Although this research is of a preliminary nature it is at least clear 
that a complex evaluative process is triggered in many television 
viewing situations. Personal aggressiveness and past aggressive history 
are reliable predictors of attitudes towards the use of violence as a problem 
solver. It also appears that television is encouraging the idea that certain 
stereotype figures are endowed with additional perogatives when it comes to 
the use of aggression. This is cf particular importance for adolescents who 
are going through an important formative stage in personality development 
and are evolving concepts of role expectations. 
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